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MEXICO. 
ACAPULCO. 

By  Consul  John   A.   Gaition,  Aitril   X. 

The  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Acapulco  consuhir  district 
for  1917  give  no  indications  of  permanent  recovery  from  the  con- 
ditions that  have  prevailed  for  the  past  several  years.  The  customs- 
house  returns  for  values  of  exports  and  imports  are  somewhat  mis- 
leading, if  these  figures  are  taken  to  indicate  the  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  district.  In  the  early  portion  of  the  year 
the  stocks  of  the  mercantile  establishments  of  Acapulco,  which  still 
remain  the  supply  point  for  practically  all  of  the  coast  region  of  the 
State  of  Guerrero,  were  low.  The  imports  of  the  year,  which  nearly 
equaled  in  volume  those  of  prerevolutionary  times,  were  to  a  great 
extent  bare  necessities  and  served  only  to  replenish  stocks.  The 
imports  moved  quite  rapidly,  as  the  demand  for  certain  lines  was 
generally  persistent;  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  were 
meager  as  compared  with  former  times. 

Business  in  the  interior  remains  unsettled,  and  very  few  houses 
have  reopened  for  trade.  The  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
State  have  been  harassed  by  bandit  raids,  and  the  losses  in  actual 
stocks  of  merchandise  fell  extremely  heavily  upon  many  merchants 
of  that  section.  This,  witli  the  insecurity  of  the  trails,  due  to  con- 
stant threatened  attacks  of  raiding  parties,  has  suppressed  practically 
all  impulse  to  renew  activities.  Although  the  coast  section  has  fared 
better,  being  free  from  the  dangers  of  raiding  parties,  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty  still  persists.  However,  farming  has  been  renewed  to  a 
slight  extent  in  this  section. 

Agricultural  Industry  Renewed. 

At  the  beginning  of  1917  many  of  the  peoi^le  along  the  coast  sec- 
tion as  well  as  in  the  interior  returned  to  their  homes,  and  planting 
of  the  two  principal  subsistence  crops,  beans  and  corn,  Avas  under- 
taken in  nearly  normal  quantities.  The  State  of  Guerrero  was 
practically  free  from  the  grasshopper  pest  throughout  the  year  and 
as  the  rains  were  good  these  crox:)s  were  about  normal. 

Disturbed  political  conditions  and  the  extensive  damage  done  by 
the  boll  weevil  eliminated  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  State  for 
three  years,  but  in  1917  the  plantings  were  renewed.  The  estimated 
crop  for  the  year,  although  not  harvested  until  early  in  1918,  is 
placed  at  2,500  standard  bales.  This  is  somewhat  under  the  normal 
crops,  when  they  reached  4,000  to  5,000  bales.     The  prices  being 
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offered  for  the  crop  at  the  mill  at  Ticui  average  $200  United  States 
currency  per  ton  or  apr)roximately  $73  per  bale,  clean.  All  of  this 
cotton  will  be  taken  over  by  the  cotton  mill  at  Ticui  to  be  manu- 
factured into  unbleached  muslins,  known  locally  as  mantas.  The 
mill  price  on  this  cloth  clurino-  the  year  averaged  7.50  pesos  (equal 
to  about  $3.75)  per  piece  weighing  2^  kilos  (5^  pounds)  and  meas- 
uring 82  centimeters  by  27  meters  (32  inches  by  29|  yards). 

Sesame  Seed — Other  Crops. 

Ajonjoli  or  sesame  seed  has  in  recent  years  been  figuring  as  a 
crop  of  the  State.  In  the  Tierra  Caliente  district,  in  the  north  of  the 
State,  it  has  been  produced  in  considerable  quantities.  In  the  coast 
section  the  crop  for  the  year  1912  was  estimated  at  2,300  tons.  The 
crop  harvested  in  the  spring  of  1917  from  the  same  district  amounted 
to  400  tons.  In  former  years  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  was  ex- 
ported to  Spain,  France,  and  Germany;  in  1917  only  a  small  ship- 
ment went  to  Spain  and  the  remainder  to  Mexico  City.  The  price 
offered  in  tlie  coast  district  averaged  12.50  pesos  ($6.23)  for  a  cargo 
of  300  pounds.  The  estimates  for  the  crop  to  be  harvested  in  Janu- 
ary and  February  of  1918  were  placed  at  700  to  800  tons.  Offers  of 
36  pesos  ($17.95)  per  cargo  of  300  pounds  were  made  in  the  closing 
months  of  the  year.  The  extremely  high  price  offered  should  induce 
larger  plantings  for  the  next  season. 

The  extremely  low  offers  on  coffee  have  practically  caused  the 
abandonment  of  this  crop.  Manj^  plantations  in  the  mountains  back 
of  Atoyac,  the  chief  coffee  district  of  the  State,  have  been  allowed  to 
run  wild. 

Coconuts  and  palm  nuts  grow  freely  along  the  coast  sections;  no 
renewed  activities  in  these  plantings  have  been  shown  since  the  de- 
struction of  the  groves  by  revolutionary  forces  in  the  latter  part  of 
1914. 

The  excellence  of  the  Acapulco  lime  is  known  in  many  parts,  and 
this  fruit  grows  very  freely  in  this  neighborhood.  The  export  of  the 
product,  however,  reached  a  minimum  during  1917,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  of  steamer  calls.  A  fair  share  of  the  crop  was  utilized 
by  the  citrate  of  lime  factory  in  La  Sabana. 

stock  Raising,  Mining,  and  Mannfacturing. 

No  development  has  been  made  in  the  cattle  industry  in  Guerrero, 
although  the  expansive  grazing  grounds  through  the  State  offer  a 
fine  opportunity  in  this  line.  Thousands  of  cattle  were  killed  dur- 
ing the  revolution,  but  the  supply  is  at  present  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted. 

Mining  also  has  failed  in  development,  and  the  reputed  rich  mines 
of  the  district  remained  untouched  throughout  the  year.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  industry  will  wait  upon  railroad  and  highway 
construction. 

No  new  undertakings  of  a  manufacturing  or  industrial  line  were 
noted  in  1917,  and  no  jarospects  for  1918  were  reported.  The  cotton 
mill  at  Aguas  Blancas  remains  closed ;  that  at  Ticui,  which  operates 
150  looms,  ran  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  working  on  cotton  brought 
in  from  Oaxaca  and  the  northern  portion  of  Mexico.    The  print 
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machinery  originally  installed  in  this  factory  has  been  destroyed 
or  dismantled,  and  there  is  no  expectation  of  replacing  it.  The 
citrate  of  lime  factory  at  La  Sabana  ran  a  portion  of  the  year  with 
fair  prodnction.  The  soap  factor}^  in  Acapulco  continued  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  price  of  its  product  rose  to  a  high  rate. 

Railroads  and  Highways. 

There  was  no  activity  in  railroad  construction  or  highway  build- 
ing during  1917.  The  southern  end  of  the  railroad  from  Mexico 
City  to  Iguala  has  continued  out  of  operation.  Bridges  have  been 
destroyed  and  roadbeds  badly  damaged  in  sections.  The  5  kilo- 
meters (3  miles)  of  the  Mexican  Pacific  Railway,  up  the  coast  from 
Acapulco,  remains  abandoned,  and  there  are  no  indications  of  re- 
construction or  extension  of  this  undertaking.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  this  district  was  without  a  mile  of  railroad  in  operation. 

The  highway  from  Igiuila  to  Chilpancingo  has  had  no  attention 
for  several  years.  Trails  which  for  the  most  part  are  mountainous 
and  difficult  make  up  the  remaining  means  of  communication  in  the 
district.  The  importance  of  these  two  factors  in  the  commercial 
development  of  the  State  of  Guerrero  are  recognized  by  some;  but 
unsettled  political  conditions  and  lack  of  finances  have  held  them 
at  a  standstill.  It  is  doubtful  if  Acapulco,  with  its  safe  and  deep 
harbor,  will  rise  to  any  importance  until  the  land  transportation 
factor  is  developed. 

Foreign  Commerce — Imports  Principally  from  TTnited  States. 

The  European  war  has  brought  about  a  readjustment  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  this  district  that  in  one  sense  may  be  called  complete. 
For  the  greater  portion  of  its  imports  the  district  formerly  relied 
upon  Europe,  principally  Great  Britain.  The  customs  return  for 
the  year  1917  showed  the  port  commercially  isolated  from  Europe. 
Formerly  about  33  per  cent  of  the  district's  requirements  of  im- 
ported merchandise  came  from  the  United  States;  in  1917  nearly 
99  j)er  cent  of  the  imports  arrived  from  that  source.  This  change 
has  not  been  due  to  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  American  exporter  but 
has  come  about  through  actual  necessity.  The  merchant  has  been  un- 
able to  secure  merchandise  from  Europe,  and  he  has  been  forced  to 
look  to  the  United  States  as  the  only  source  of  supply.  The  dis- 
trict has  been  visited  during  the  year  by  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
salesmen,  and  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  exporter  to  establish  close 
connections  and  to  create  a  demand  for  appropriate  and  well  selected 
lines  of  American  goods  that  could  stand  on  merit  when  later  com- 
petitive conditions  may  arise  have  been  lacking. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  distribution  of  imports  by  coun- 
tries for  the  years  1916  and  1917  as  taken  from  the  local  customhouse 
statistics. 


Countries. 

1916 

1917 

Countries. 

1916 

1917 

United  States 

5112,442 

5254,098 

1,455 

247 

All  other  countries  ...... 

$2, 227 

SI  383 

Total 

Italy        .           

229 
308 

115, 206 

257  183 

United  Kingdom 
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The  classification  of  imports  by  articles  into  Acapulco  district,  as 
reported  by  the  local  customs  authorities,  is  as  follows: 


Arlicles. 

1916 

1917 

Articles. 

1916 

1917 

$7,625 

30 

6,671 

9,749 

1,356 

837 

48, 295 

89,840 
59 

22, 457 

12,674 

2, 057 

1,000 

146, 327 

Vegetable  products 

$29,665 

710 

4, 056 

5,611 

S52,418 
648 

Vehiclos  and  parts 

6  029 

All  other  articles 

3,673 

Total 

Paper  and  payer  products 

Textiles  and  manufactures 

115,205 

257, 182 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  United  States  is  the  chief  purchaser  of  exports  from  Acapulco. 
This  is  principally  noticeable  in  the  item  of  hides,  for  which  the 
United  States  is  by  far  the  best  market.  Statistics  of  exports  from 
the  district  for  the  years  1916  and  1917  are  not  available.  Exports 
from  Acapulco  district  to  the  United  States,  as  declared  on  invoices 
at  tkis  consulate  for  the  period  of  July  1  to  December  31,  1917,  were 
as  follows: 


Articles. 


Bones,  dry pounds. 

Calfskins do. . . 

Citrate  of  lime do... 

Coffee do. . . 

Copra do . . . 

Cowhides do. . . 

Deerskins do. . . 

Glue  stock do. . . 

Goatskins do. . . 


Quantity. 

Value. 

131, 485 

.?12, 178 

147 

51 

22, 110 

2,362 

59, 525 

5,062 

2,644 

334 

325, 691 

168,027 

21,737 

12,073 

3,643 

105 

1,261 

626 

Arlicles. 


Horns pounds. 

Limes do... 

oil  of  limes,  distilled.. gallons. 

Peccary  skins pounds. 

Sesame  seed  oU  cake do. . . 

Steel  rails tons. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


504 

$7 

178, 600 

3,016 

200 

207 

144 

20 

160, 600 

2,563 

867 

29, 448 

Value. 


236, 079 


No  comparative  figures  for  1916  are  available,  as  the  annual  de- 
clared export  return  was  not  made  out,  the  office  being  closed  on 
May  25,  1916.  Returned  American  goods  for  1917  amounted  to 
$300.  No  exports  went  to  Porto  Eico,  Hawaii,  or  the  Philippines. 
Exports  to  other  countries  during  the  latter  half  of  1917  consisted  of 
shipments  of  copra  and  sesame  seed,  valued  at  $24,805,  to  Spain. 

Shipping  statistics — Lack  of  Eegular  Shipping  Service. 

The  ship|3ing  statistics  of  this  port  show  110  entries,  with  a  total 
of  91,485  tons.  Seventy-five  of  these  entries  were  American  ships, 
with  a  total  of  80,107  tons;  26  were  Mexican  ships  and  9  of  other 
nationality.  Of  the  75  American  vessels  ent(ii'ed,  38  arrived  from 
San  Francisco,  16  from  the  Canal  Zone,  and  21  from  other  ports. 

In  the  early  part  of  August  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  dis- 
continued its  service  to  this  port.  This  left  Acapulco  without  any 
regular  service  and  dependent  upon  small  steamers  with  no  sailing 
schedule.  The  port  has  been  without  steamer  service  to  or  from  the 
Canal  Zone  since  August.  On  this  account  steamers  plying  between 
Atlantic  ports  and  Panama  refuse  to  issue  a  through  bill  of  lading 
to  this  port,  and  transportation  from  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  Acapulco  by  means  of  water  has  temporarily  ceased. 
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CIUDAD  JUAREZ. 

By  Consul   Edward    A.   Dow,   May   5. 

The  Ciiidad  Juarez  consular  district  comprises  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  of  Chihuahua.  Travel  in  this  district  is  mostly  by  rail, 
as  only  a  few  main  roads  are  in  good  condition.  The  Government 
operates  the  Constitutional  Railways,  the  line  in  this  State  beginning 
in  this  city  at  the  border  and  running  south  to  the  city  of  Chihuahua, 
the  capital  of  the  State.  Before  the  revolution,  passenger  trains  with 
Pullman  service  departed  from  the  Union  Station  in  El  Paso,  Tex., 
directly  opposite  this  city.  At  present  a  passenger  train  leaves  here 
daily  for  Chihuahua,  where  connections  are  made  for  interior  points, 
including  Mexico  City.  Special  cars  are  attached  to  this  train  to 
secure  sjDeed  and  safety  of  small  express  shipments.  Nearly  all  food 
is  shipped  in  this  manner. 
Eepair  to  Railroads — Large  Imports  of  Agricultural  Implements. 

Climatic  conditions,  especially  lack  of  heavy  rains,  favor  main- 
tenance of  good  roadbeds,  preventing  washouts  and  rotting  of  ties. 
Equipment  of  the  railroad  deteriorated  greatly  following  the  revolu- 
tion but  is  being  repaired  gradually,  as  funds  permit.  About  half  of 
the  freight  cars  used  are  said  to  be  in  good  condition.  There  are  no 
shops  here,  repairs  to  rolling  stock  being  made  at  interior  points. 
This  division  of  the  road  expended  about  $125,000  United  States 
currency  for  equipment  in  1917  and  this  figure  may  be  exceeded  in 
1918. 

There  are  no  towns  of  any  importance  between  here  and  Chihua- 
hua. The  people  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  are  engaged  in  cattle 
raising  and  farming,  the  latter  being  done  usually  in  a  rather  primi- 
tive manner.  The  Government  is  now  trying  to  impix)ve  the  S3^stem 
of  farming,  using  for  this  purpose  an  educational  train,  traveling 
through  different  parts  of  the  Republic.  Agricultural  implements 
are  being  imported  free  of  duty  and  are  being  brought  into  Mexico 
in  great  quantities.  Large  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  and  corn  are  being 
raised  this  season  in  the  district  tributary  to  the  Constitutional  Rail- 
wa3'S.  Agriculture  for  some  years  past  has  been  retarded  not  only  by 
unsettled  political  conditions,  but  also  by  a  drouth  which  has  ex- 
tended for  three  or  four  j^ears  to  portions  of  the  United  States  adja- 
cent to  this  district. 
Railway  Lines — Mormon  Colonies. 

The  Mexican  Northwestern  Railway,  operated  by  British  capital, 
is  an  important  line  running  from  this  citj'.  The  road  has  its  main 
offices  here;  most  of  the  officials  are  from  the  United  States  and  a])ply 
American  methods  of  railway  management.  This  line  extends  from 
the  border  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  through  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  thence  east  to  Chihuahua  City.  Through  train  service  was 
interruped  some  time  ago,  however,  by  the  burning  of  several  bridges, 
the  repair  of  one  of  which  will  cost  a  considerable  sum.  On  this 
account  trains  run  from  Juarez  only  about  173  miles  southwest  to 
Pearson,  Chihuahua.  Mixed  train  service  is  maintained  at  intervals 
of  about  five  days.  The  road  was  built  mainly  to  develop  large 
timber  tracts,  owned  or  leased  by  the  Madera  Co.,  but  it  also  serves 
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the  Mexican  population  and  a  number  of  American  farming  colonies, 
the  latter  established  by  people  of  the_  Mormon  faith.  _ 

About  lir>  miles  from  Juarez,  on  this  line,  several  silver  mines  may 
soon  bs  reopened  if  favorable  political  conditions  continue.  Farther 
south  are  Casas  Grandes,  Colonia  Juarez,  Colonia  Dublan,  and  Co- 
lonia  Garcia,  where  the  Mormon  colonies  have  been  settled  since 
188-2.  These  colonists  for  the  most  part  came  from  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  revolution.  From  the  beginning  modern  equip- 
ment was  used,  which  undoubtedly  encouraged  Mexicans  in  the  vicin- 
ity to  use  American  goods.  The  Mormons  farm  mostly  by  irriga- 
tion, successfully  raising  fruits  that  thrive  in  the  temperate  zone. 
Large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  shipped  to  other  parts  of  this  State. 
Some  of  these  colonists  have  become  naturalized  Mexican  citizens. 
The  towns  around  which  these  colonies  are  grouped  have  of  late  years 
lost  much  of  their  former  population,  which  in  none  of  them  now 
exceeds  1,500. 
Lumber  Cut  Greatly  Increased — Export  Statistics. 

The  lumber  cut  of  the  Madera  Co.  in  no  way  reaches  the  capacity 
of  its  mills  at  Madera  and  Pearson,  which  have  a  daily  capacity  of 
500,000  and  100,000  feet,  respectively.  The  lumber  is  manufactured 
there  in  a  rough  state  and  shipped  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  opposite  here, 
where  a  branch  of  the  concern,  the  El  Paso  Milling  Co.,  finishes  ancl 
sells  the  product.  The  lumber  shipments  in  191G  from  Madera  and 
Pearson,  as  invoiced  through  this  consulate,  Avere  valued  at  $5-4,953. 
The  improvement  in  political  conditions  facilitated  shipments,  and, 
as  both  supply  and  demand  of  the  lumber  are  uniformly  great,  the 
value  of  the  shi])ments  in  1917  was  nearly  four  times  that  of  1916, 
being  $194,549  for  19,500,000  feet.  It  is  thought  that  the  figures 
for  the  present  year  Avill  increase  considerably. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  principal  products 
invoiced  through  the  Ciudad  Juarez  consulate  to  the  United  States 
for  1916  and  1917 . 


Articles. 

1916 

1917 

■  ■    Articles. 

1916 

1917 

81,358,381 

20,605 

20, S62 

439, 462 

6,897 

29, 953 

54, 953 

2, 456,  206 

612,001 

$909, 987 

25, 056 

8,857 

150, 579 

1,662 

SO, 718 

91, 649 

2,475,305 

158, 219 

Tobacco:  Cigarettes 

$38, 268 

Vegetables: 

Beans 

$5,973 

8,581 

14, 229 

140,  779 

397,839 

Potatoes 

4,791 

Wool 

2,813 

Iron  and  brass  scrap 

All  other  articles 

Total 

100, 403 

5,168,882 

Ores:  Lead,  silver,  and  zinc. 
Silver  bullion 

4, 549, 046 

As  during  most  of  1916  and  all  of  1917  the  consulate  at  Chihuahua 
was  closed,  the  figures  involve  considerable  business  which  did  not 
originate  in  the  Ciudad  Juarez  district.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  ores. 

Exports  of  animals  decreased  about  one-third  in  1917  as  com- 
pared with  1916,  owing  to  decrease  in  supply  and  to  restrictions  on 
exportation.    There  was  also  a  decrease  in  exports  of  hides  for  1917. 

The  decrease  shown  in  the  table  in  the  value  of  the  shipments  of 
silver  bullion  from  $612,001  to  $158,219  was  probably  due  to  political 
conditions  which,  especially  in  mining  districts,  caused  hesitancy  m 
resuming  work. 
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Border  Trade  with  Tlnited  States. 

The  comparatively  large  export  of  beans  to  the  United  States  in 
1917  may  not  be  repeated  this  year.  As  a  result  of  scarcity  of  many 
foods  and  various  embargoes  declared  by  the  United  States  on 
others,  beans  raised  here  will  either  be  used  locally  or  sent  to  other 
parts  of  Mexico  in  exchange  for  other  food  products.  For  instance, 
sugar  is  shipped  here  in  bond  through  the  United  States  from  the 
adjacent  State  of  Sonora  and,  despite  the  higher  price,  is  more 
easily  secured  by  the  Mexican  consumer.  Many  articles  appearing 
in  the  above  list,  as  well  as  those  not  specifically  mentioned,  are  not 
representative  of  the  products  of  the  district.  A  port  on  the  ^lexi- 
can  border  handles  goods  shipped  from  interior  points  in  a  manner 
similar  to  a  large  seaport.  Products  are  assembled  here  from 
various  places,  and  unsettled  conditions  prevent  American  dealers 
from  ordering  goods  f.  o.  b.  interior  points.  For  this  reason  pur- 
chases by  Americans  are  often  made  at  the  border,  the  ISIexican 
speller  paying  all  export  duties  and  practically  delivering  goods  in 
the  United  States.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  war  and  its  attendant 
conditions  have  caused  American  exporters  to  make  sales  in  Mexico 
or  basis  of  delivery  for  cash  at  the  border. 

Few  wholesale  dealers  are  located  in  this  district  and  these  either 
have  branch  houses  in  the  United  States  or  make  very  frequent  visits 
tbere.  The  district  depends  for  supplies  either  upon  local  dealers 
or  directly  upon  American  merchants  whom  they  visit  with  fre- 
quency, varying  according  to  distance  from  the  border.  American 
standards  of  living  are  probably  followed  to  a  greater  degree  than  in 
l^arts  of  Mexico  less  accessible  to  the  United  States.  Moreover,  many 
people  in  this  city  are  employed  in  American  homes,  factories,  and 
mills  across  the  border,  where  they  are  sure  to  become  accustomed 
to  American  manufactured  goods  and  American  methods. 

Not  only  is  the  population  of  this  district  comparatively  small,  but 
proximity  to  the  United  States  results  in  the  market  becoming 
domestic  in  kind  though  not  in  a  degree  approaching  that  along  the 
Canadian  border.  American  dealers  are  advised  first  to  secure,  if 
possible,  reports  from  agents  or  dealers  handling  goods  in  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  and  then  to  make  an  investigation,  independent  of  such  agents 
or  dealers  if  deemed  preferable,  preliminary  to  extending  credits  to 
local  merchants. 
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